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The character of the Indians is established by numerous cita- 
tions from those observers who studied them before they had 
been influenced by contact or by conflict with the whites. An 
interesting chapter describes the food, the clothing, and the social 
organization of the natives. There is also included a careful 
account of their hunting, fishing, and agriculture as well as of 
their skill in the making of weapons, pottery, and canoes. 

What will be new to many a reader is the description of the 
houses of a people who, he had always believed, dwelt in tents 
and wigwams. Some will doubtless be surprised to learn of the 
existence upon the arrival of the English in Virginia of consider- 
able Indian towns. Most of the illustrations had shown them a 
few feathered heads in the forest. 

There is an excellent discussion of the political and the 
military systems of the aborigines, and of the medicine-man, who 
reminds one of the Druids of old. So far as it is understood the 
mysterious and terrible rite of hus-ka-naw-ing is explained. 

The burial mounds are fully treated; also the method of 
embalming and burying the kings. Considerable space is devoted 
to the religion of the Indians as well as to an account of their 
priests and conjurers. There are good sketches of Powhatan 
and Wingina, the most renowned kings in the early Jamestown 
days. A useful chapter examines and illustrates the vocabulary 
of the Indians. 

Not much is said of the extension of English authority even 
in the tidewater regions of Virginia and almost nothing is said 
as to why tribe after tribe vanished before the English. This 
subject, indeed, is one of the most obscure in all colonial history. 
Not in every case was it the cruelty of the white race which swept 
the natives from the face of the earth. Doubtless the white 
man's rum counted as many victims as did his adroitness or his 
firearms. 



The History of Mother Seton's Daughters. The Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. By Sister Mary Agnes McCann, M.A. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Vol. i, pp. xxvii-f- 
336; Vol. ii, pp. vii+334. 

To tell the story of the Sisters of Charity of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati (1829-1917) with a wealth of new material and in 
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an attractive style has been the object of the author of these two 
splendid volumes. The period covered in these two volumes 
runs from 1774 down to 1870, and a third volume, which we 
understand is almost finished, will complete the work. The 
whole work may be divided into three distinct periods: the life 
and labors of Mother Seton from her birth in 1774 down to her 
death in 1821; the story of the growth of the Daughters of 
Charity in America from Mother Seton's death down to the 
Affiliation of the Order with the Sisters of Charity of France in 
1851; and, from that time down to the present, the history of this 
Cincinnati branch of Mother Seton's spiritual children. Mother 
Seton's life before her conversion in 1810, and the beginning of 
her community from its foundation to her death on January 4, 
1821, are told with that intimate charm which only one who has 
lived a long time in the community can possess. The growth of 
her Sisterhood was very rapid. Houses were soon opened in 
Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other cities, 
where the activities of the nuns were welcomed by both Protestant 
and Catholic. It is with the Cincinnati branch that the work 
deals particularly after 1829, and there is barely a single promi- 
nent figure in the ecclesiastical life all through the nineteenth 
century who does not come into these pages. It speaks well 
for the foresight of our bishops and archbishops of the past that 
they all saw the development of Mother Seton's community 
with eyes of enthusiasm and commendation. Cardinal Cheverus, 
then Bishop of Boston, wrote to Mother Seton: 

"How admirable is Divine Providence! I see already numer- 
ous choirs of virgins following you to the Altar. I see your holy 
Order diffusing itself in the different parts of the United States, 
spreading everywhere the good odor of Jesus Christ and teaching 
by their angelic lives and pious instructions how to serve God in 
purity and holiness. I have no doubt, my dear Sisters, that He 
who has begun this work will bring it to perfection." 

The author had one serious difficulty facing her in planning 
this remarkable work — her explanation of the Affiliation with 
France in 1850-1. As is well known, the Cincinnati branch 
declined to enter into this Union, and there has been a silent 
controversy the past half century over the question: which of the 
branches — that at Emmittsburg, or the houses that did not avail 
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themselves of the invitation to become subject to the French 
Motherhouse, has been more instrumental in handing down 
Mother Seton's own ideal. The reader will find the question 
answered at length in the second volume of this work. The 
superficial critic might have cause to complain that no Emmits- 
burg documents are mentioned in the rather full bibliography 
which precedes the work, but Father Cribbin's letter to Arch- 
bishop Moeller, dated Emmitsburg, December 11, 1913, which 
the author wisely published in a footnote (Vol. ii, p. 101) states 
quite emphatically that he could find nothing relating to the 
question in the Emmitsburg Archives. The letter is as follows: 
"Most Rev, Archbishop: 

"I returned from Europe a few days ago; having as I promised 
last fall, made inquiries concerning the documents you are so 
anxious to secure. I regret that I could find nothing relating 
to the question of the separation of the sisters from Emmitsburg. 
I realize that this must be a disappointment, but I see no relief 
from it. 

"With sincere respect, I am, 

"Your Grace's obedient servant, 

"J. P. Chibbins, CM." 

The work is well documented, and is enriched with many 
fine photogravures, all of which have an historical interest. 
The Daughters of Charity, whether members of the Cincinnati 
branch or otherwise, may well be proud of this account of the 
achievements of their order the past hundred years. 



United States Catholic Historical Society: Historical Records 
and Studies. Edited by Rev. Joseph F. Delany, D.D., Stephen 
Farrelly, Thomas F. Meehan. New York, 1917. Vol. x, pp. 208. 

The present volume, edited by a Committee of the United 
States Historical Society, might well be called a memorial volume 
for Charles George Herbermann, its late president. There 
can be no exaggeration in saying that the work done by the 
Society during the past quarter century has been done in most 
part under the direction and inspiration of Dr. Herbermann; and 
in the obituary notice written by Peter Condon, the reader is 
given an excellent insight into the many and varied aspects of 



